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“More than once before allies have stood 
together in war, and fallen apart in peace. 
(To break down our unity) will certainly be 
Germany’s game... the moment the last shot 
is fired ... This recurrent threat of war can 
be met only if there is an international order, 
firmer in strength and unity than any enemy 
could seek to challenge.” — ANTHONY 

EDEN, British Foreign 
Sec’y, reporting to Com- 
mons on world conferences. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








A heartening Christmas Gift 
for organized World Religion 
is the news that the Russian 
Orthodox Church is to be per- 
mitted to establish theological 
institutes. Now, for the first 
time in a _ generation, the 
Church, in Russia, has a 
chance! 


As we have previously ex- 
plained, the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church was, for many 
decades, the unprincipled tool 
of the Czarists, and thus a 
natural enemy of the Soviet. 
It was chiefly for this reason 
that Communists suppressed 
the Church, when they came 
to power, and have kept it 
down thru these long yrs. 
The present conflict has 
brought the two elements 
closer together. Priests have 
labored loyally for Russian 
advancement. And _ there’s 
hope that a new era of relig- 
ious freedom approaches. 


“ ” 


A Tokio correspondent of 
the German paper, Koelnische 
Zeitung, gives assurance that 
Protestantism in Japan has 
been freed of contaminating 
Anglo-Saxon influences and 
is now safe in the hands of 
Japanese theologians. 


Christian doctrine, it seems, 
has been “rent to pieces” by 
conflicting interpretations of 
English-speaking peoples. Ja- 
pan purposes to purify and 
rectify all this. For, this cor- 
respondent points out, Christ 
Himself was an Oriental. And 
Orientals have the right, and 
the obligation, to interpret 
His doctrines. 


Thus, with fanfare and 
flourish, is prescriptive Pal- 
estine ushered into the 
Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere. 








trcl in some sections. 


short of actual walk-out. 


FS 


Some time ago, Sen Vandenberg, 
of Mich, who is interested in pro- 
moting the nomination of Gen’ 
MacArthur as the Republican can- 
didate for Pres, put a hypothetical 
query to Sec’ys Stimson and Knox. 





Leman ee 
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The Sen asked if a man, now in 
the armed services, could be nomi- 
nated for high federal office w.th- 
out his specific consent; if a cam- 
paign could be conducted by the 
man’s friends, in his absence, and 
finally, assuming election, could the 
man be relieved of military duties 
to assume federal office. 


This wk, Sen Vandenberg had his 
answer—a ltd affirmative. There 
were no regulations prohibiting the 
conduct of such a campaign. But 
the candidate, if elected, must sub- 
mit his resignation to the President, 
who would accept or decline at his 
discretion. This would appear, in 
some degree, to clear the path not 
only for Gen MacArthur, but also 
for former Gov. Stassen, of Minn, 
who already has been ent’d in Neb 
primary (Stassen is Lt-Com in 
Navy). It is also a green light for 
those suggesting Gen Marshall, 
present chief-of-staff, as a Demo- 
cratic alternate to Roosevelt. 


MacArthur would have yet an- 
other alternative. He will be 64 on 
Jan 26; could presumably apply for 
retirement. (Marshall, born Dec 31, 
80 is almost a yr younger.) 


However, we repeat our previous 
forecast: MacArthur will not be a 
candidate, and if his name is en- 


prophesies... 


WAR REGULATIONS: A number of labor areas now 
termed “critical” will be re-classified in a matter of wks, 
due to cancellation of certain types of war contracts. Re- 
sulting population shifts will also do away with rent con- 


RAIL STRIKE: Practical unanimity of the vote and tone 
jeer of ultimatum clearly indicate earnest intent. The rail men 
aren't fooling! But we believe wage issue will be adjusted 








tered by friends, he will not receive 
the nomination. 

As a matter of practical politics, 
there’s grave question as to how the 
country would react to the candi- 
dacy of a military hero who, at this 
juncture, surrendered the sword for 
the swivel-chair. Many feel that we 
should keep these leaders at the 
front until their present task is 
completed. Moreover, for a number 
of reasons too varied to detail here. 
MacArthur is not the popular idol 
he was 2 yrs ago. Then, too, there 
area good many older persons (and 
older persons are likely to cast de- 
cisive vote in next election) who, 
no matter how unjust their judg- 
ment, cannot forget that it was 
MacArthur who “turned the guns 
on the hunger marchers” in the 
dark depression days of the Hoover 
administration. 

At yr’s end, it looks very much as 
though next Republican nominee 
will, of necessity, be either Willkie 
or Dewey. Latter could probably 
have had nomination with a word, 
at any time.since fall elections. 
Whether he can, and will be drafted 
is still an open question. 


YUGOSLAVIA: The Eden state- 
ment, stressing provisional nature 
of the Partisan gov’t, and intimat- 
ing King Peter’s tacit acceptance of 
prevailing conditions, does much to 
clarify situation. The “Big Three” 
appear openly to support Partisans. 
Let’s hope Tito and his band can 
now be free to concentrate full 
force on the enemy! 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted” 


Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 














“Don’t mistake me .. . the guys 
aren't cheery and full of song thru 
all this. They beef like hell. But the 
important thing is, they go on do- 
ing the job.”—ReELMAN MorIN, au- 
thor Circuit of Conquest, in a pri- 
vate letter from Italian front. 


“ ” 


“By the eternal God, there are 
men in the South, and women, too, 
who will not allow men in contrcl 
of our party to betray us. . . If we 
are scorned as So Democrats, we 
will find a party.”.—Sen Josiah W 
BalLey, of N C, replying to Guffey 
charge of “unholy alliance.” 


“ ” 


“The Times, for one, will be glad 
when ‘Pistcl-Packin’ Mama’ gets the 
arep on her man.”—Glasgow (Ky) 
Times. 


“ ” 


“Holler if you don’t like ‘em!”— 
Gen H H Arno .p, chief of U S Army 
Air Forces, at a conference with 
pilots in Italy. The gen’l made the 
remark quoted in describing new- 
type planes now on the way. 

“The queue of red-skirted wol- 
verines and swoonatras began form- 
ing at 5 a m. Also lined up were 
cops, truant officers—and one or two 
people who wanted to see the pic- 
ture.” — Variety, describing Frank 
SINATRA appearance at a _ Boston 
movie house. 

“That’s like hiring arsonists for 
a fire dep’t.”—Rep Muwnnprt, of N. D, 
commenting on suggestion of War 
Relocation Directcr Myer that Japs 
be allowed to police themselves in 
internment camps. 





~ May we 


Lede 


you on that?” 





“As our next President, we need 
a good man, rather than a great 
man.”—CLARENCE BUDINGTON KEL- 
LAND, natl GOP committeeman 
from Arizona. 


“ ” 


“We are saving our guns for the 


Vergeltungschlacht.” — Piacating 
ccmment of German officers in 
Italy, when soldiers complain. 


Vergeltungschlacht: war of revenge. 


“ ” 


“This is the saddest announce- 
ment I have ever given from this 
desk.”—STEPHEN T Earty, White 
House press sec’y, announcing death 
of presidential sec’y Marvin MclIn- 
tyre. 

“ ” 

“We now. have only to call up 
our old mother as a girl signaller, 
and muster in the family cat.”— 
German civilian reaction to Nazi 
order of “total mobilization.” 

“ ” 

“Without American production, 
the United Nations could never 
have won the war.”—JOSEF STALIN. 

oe ” 

“A footstool for use in air-raid 
shelters would make an appropriate 
gift this Christmas.”—A suggestion 
broadcast on the German Danzig 
radio. 


“I forgot to mail it on time!”— 
Mrs Mark W C ark, confessing that 
the General's initialed gift will ar- 
rive tardily. She added: “The Gen- 
eral always made a lot of Christ- 
mas!” 


“ 3” 


“Occasionally.” — FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT’s answer to the query, 
“Are you engaged in Foreign Serv- 
ice?” in a questionnaire sent to all 
Harvard alumni, by The Crimson, 
undergraduate newspaper. 


“ ” 


“Food is not a political issue. It 
is a critical war material, and 1 
respect it as such. Politics can wait. 
Food can’t!”—MarvVIN JONES, War 
Food Administrator, urging action 
on Administration food subsidy 
program. 

it) ” 

“Every plan is now agreed upon. 
The timing is now agreed upon, 
and in due course, the decisions of 
Teheran will be unrolled on the 
field of battle."—ANTHONY EDEN, 
British Foreign Sec’y, reporting to 
Commons. 


ii) ” 


“Swollen railroad earnings, lar- 
cenous profiteering, soaring prices 
and depressed rail wages are not 
necessities of the war effort.”— 
From a joint statement of Railroad 
Brotherhoods, announcing the pro- 
posed strike of 350,000 rail workers, 
Dec. 30. 

“e ” 

“We are getting stronger and 
stronger. The preliminaries are out 
of the way.”—FRANK Knox, Sec’y 
of Navy, intimating “hard blows” 
at Japanese in near future. 
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Newmen’s Gripe 
Dave BOONE 


If the accredited correspondents 
of the newspapers and press ass’ns 
had been shown one-fiftieth of the 
consideration, respect and polite- 
ness shown the cameramen at Cairo 
and Teheran, the news wouldn't 
have been so terribly bungled. 





Why were American correspon- 
dents kept far away from the 
barricades under the shadow of 
the pyramids? Why was not 
Sec’y Stephen Early, or Elmer 
Davis, or somebody who knows 
about press relations, taken 
along? They had room for the 
President’s son-in-law and a 
special jeep which was flown 
from America with the Presi- 
dent. Steve Early would have 
been more useful freight.—Ray- 
MOND CLAPPER. 











The correspondents—the very men 
on whom these conferences have 
to depend if they want to play 
fair with the public—were ignored, 
harassed and stymied at all fronts, 
but all hands fell all over them- 
selves to see that they got their 
pictures taken. 

There was such a childish lack 
of system, co-ordination, planning 
and intelligent conception of press 
relations that it is one of the scan- 
dals of the war. And it was all so 
inexcusable. Here was one of the 
greatest opportunities in all history 
for a terrific blow at the enemy 
thru a good press—and it was com- 
pletely thrown away. 

Roosevelt and Churchill musi 
take the rap. They had lots to do, 
admittedly, but to do it under con- 
ditions that scuttled the best re- 
sults was something they could have 
avoided, with all their experience 
with publicity. 


ANTICLIMAX 


Never make the public see red; 
then offer it pink tea—P K THoma- 
JAN, quoted in Sales Mot. 


AVIATION 


As things stand today, the heli- 

copter is an even more professional 
apparatus than the airplane. 
All this talk that the helicop‘er is 
to be flown by everyone from grand- 
ma to the tired business man, right 
after the war, is so hurtfully over- 
done that we must call a halt.— 
Grover LOENING, helicopter chair- 
man, Nat’l Aeronautics Advisory 
Committee, who says flivver heli- 
copter is 5 or 10 yrs distant. 


BOOKS 


The classics are only primitive lit- 
erature. They belong to the same 
class as primitive machinery, prim- 
itive music, and primitive medicine. 
—STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


CENSORSHIP 


They're telling now about the 
censor so conscientious that he took 
out his scissors and snipped off 
part of a letter he had written his 
wife—Yank, Army newspaper 


ENVIRONMENT 

Anthropologist Margaret Meade 
found one tribe in New Guinea 
where the mothers even made their 
babies fight to suckle. All children 
were treated harshly. In a neigh- 
boring tribe, mothers nursed and 
petted their babes. The children in 
one tribe grew up fighters, ugly, 
brutal. The others were gentle 
and made happy wives and hus- 
bands.—ALBerT Epw Wicca, in his 
synicated feature, Exploring Your 
Mind. 


FIRST AID—Effective 


In my Ist yr at Johns Hopkins. 
I had a classmate who had not 
been able to make the grade, and 
who had taken a job about town. 
An ambulance brought him in one 
night with a Dr's diagnosis of 
acute appendicitis. He fell into the 
hands of “Eggy” Sutton, my fellow 
interne. 

Eggy found the man hadn’t had a 
bowel movement in 8 days, so de- 
cided to give the preoperative ene- 
ma himself. He proceeded to mix 
ingredients in the presence of the 
victim—a qt of soapsuds, half a 


IT’S AN 





IDEAS 


Last mo, Prof Mario A Pel, of 
Columbia U, teacher of the na- 
tion’s lst course in war linguis- 
tics, said: “Too much time is 
wasted on picayune terms and 
grammatical pts, in learning a 
foreign language. No one ever 
speaks a language perfectly, not 
even the native. Yet we insist 
on perfection from pupils.” 

Prof Pel developed a “short 
course” at Columbia, for teach- 
ing languages practically. And 
now, City College, of N Y, is 
adopting the “Army method” of 
emphasizing idiomatic conversa- 
tion, instead of concentrating on 
grammar. “This” they say “is 
the way you learn a language 
when you go to live in a coun- 
try.” For instance, you say, in 
the equivalent language of the 
land, “Too bad; missed the bus” 
just as you would in your own 
tongue, instead of “It is regret- 
table that I missed my connec- 
tion with the vehicle.” 

The trend is clear. The war 
has done much to revolutionize 
the teaching of langauges in our 
high schools and colleges. 











bottle of glycerin, several oz of tur- 
pentine, and, finally, a pt of per- 
oxide. 

“Now” he said, “before I give you 
this powerful enema, old man, I 
think we'd better kneel and have a 
word of prayer together.” 

But our ex-associate, popeyed. 
didn’t even get a chance to knee’. 
He no longer needed the enema, 
nor the operation!—Gorpon S Ssa- 
GRAVE, Burma Surgeon, ‘Norton). 


GRAFT 


Judge Wm Travers Jerome was a 
good campaigner. Some of his 
stories became famous, in particu- 
lar one to the effect that, during 
the investigation of the purchase of 
what appeared to be an inordinate 
weight of sponges for a public dep't. 
the inspector under fire plaintively 
inquired: “Hell! Do you think I 
weighed ‘em dry?”—ARTHUR TRAIN, 
Yankee Lawyer, the Autobiography 
of Ephraim Tutt, (Scribner’s.) 
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Mine Eyes Beheld This Glory 


By THE KEEPER OF THE INN 


It matters not that history knows 
me as the mean little man who 
cried out in the night that there 
was no room in my inn. I am not 
mean. I simply did no: see. Mine 
eyes beheld this glory, yes, but I 
was too busy, I was in a hurry 
about my work. I am not mean. I 
am the man who had not eyes to 
see, nor time to understand—until 
it was too late! 

You all know what happened that 
night at my inn, but how many of 
you know what happened after- 
wards? 

When morning came I _ went 
in vain curiosity to see the Babe. 
There was much that morning 
waiting to be done, so I could not 
tarry long. I glanced at Him, and 
then I found I could no: turn away. 
It was as though the sun and the 
stars stood still and the wind ceased 
its sighing and the rivers stopped 
in their flowing, as though all men 
and things on earth were held in 
thrall and stillness by a giant hand 
from heaven. There was in my ears 
the sound of the rustling of angels’ 
wings, and my feet became lead and 
my heart raced like a wild thing. 
Then Joseph passed between me 
and the Babe and the spell was 
broken and I rushed out, confused, 
to my morning’s toil. 


They stayed at my inn for three 
long days, and over all beneath my 
roof came a strange quiet and 
peace and wonderment; I could 
not understand it, and in my per- 
plexity I scolded them. I went to 
see the Mother and her Babe from 
time to time. The Mother never 
looked at me, nor looked at anyone 
except that Babe. She seemed in a 
spell; there was in her eyes a burn- 
ing spiritual ecstasy that spoke of 
more than mother love. But once 


the Babe did look at me, and I 
thought I saw Him smile. 

The peace and stillness remained 
when they had gone, like a bright 
hanging cloud. Travelers stopped 
and asked in low whispers to see 
the spot where He was born; some 
only halted in the road, stared to- 
ward the manger. moved on with- 
out a word. But I was too busy to 
bother with them; this birth 
brought unexpected business to my 
inn! 

And then one mad midnight the 
Romans came, killed all the babies 
in Bethlehem and burned my inn to 
the ground; they defiled the man- 
ger, cursing like wild beasts. When 
I tried to halt them, a centurion 
drove a sword into my back. I never 
walked again. 

The Babe became a Man; the 
news of His miracles reached me, 
and I went after Him. I searched 
everywhere, always arriving just too 
late where He had been. 

Once, in Capernaum, I and an- 
other cripple lay for hrs outside 
a house where He had come, 
praying God to let Him touch us. 
The other one was taken by four 
friends and let down on _ ropes 
through a hole in the roof, and he 
was healed. I had no such friends. 

But at last there was the day 
when I crawled in a gutter in Jeru- 
salem and saw Him fa!l beneath the 
beam of a cross He was carrying to 
a hill beyond the gate. Beside my- 
self, I got upon my feet for the first 
time in all those years, and reached 
out to lift the beam. A Roman 
struck me in the face, sneering, 
“Cripple!” A man named Simon, 
from Cyrene, took up the beam and 
carried it. As they drove Him on, 
He looked at me and smiled. 

I think sometimes that He rec- 
ognized me there. I am sure He— 
understood.—Christian Herald. 








HISTORY—Ignorance 


The Southern myth has such a 
stranglehold on the world that I 
have known Europeans who were 
surprised to learn that the North 
won. But it might be just as well 
not to call them dumb foreign- 
ers. Who won England’s greatest 
civil war? — Jas Srreet, “Good 
Myths Don’t Die”, Chicago News, 
12-1-"43. 


HUMAN NATURE. 
Mexican 


Anything that means sitting down 
appeals to a Mexican. So a sit- 
down strike was called in my fath- 
er’s plant. However, when the work- 
ers found this would prevent them 
from being home with their fami- 
lies for Christmas, they promptly 
called the strike off —Bertrra Harp- 
1nG, Pittsurgh Sun-Telegraph. 
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How the “Tank” Got its Name— 
The Diamond, h m Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Co, 11-43. 

It was autumn of °15. The Ger- 
mans were about to run the Allies 
nuts. German machine-gun nests 
were protected by barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. Col E D Swinton, of 
the British Royal Engineers, had an 
idea for a machine that would cross 
a trench, smash enemy fortifications 
and shoot the socks off enemy ma- 
chine-guns. But when he appeared 
before his fellow officers, he was 
greeted with shouts of derision. 

Undismayed, Col Swinton pre- 
sented the idea to his commander- 
in-chief, then in France. “It may 
be worth a trial,” was the verdict. 

So Swinton’s “destroyer” went 
into production. Two experimental 
models were begun. To carry out 
“secrecy” angle, they were referred 
to as “water carriers for service in 
Mesopo‘amia,” in all shop orders 
and Army correspondence. That 
was quite a mouthful, so it was 
shortened, quite sensibly, to “tanks”. 
And thus the “tank” got its name 

The first tank failed to pass in- 
itial tests, but the 2nd was pro- 
nounced a huge success. This was 
in Feb, 16. The French had been 
let in on the secret, and by Sept, 49 
big tanks were ready. They were 
introduced on the battle line of the 
Somme. At dawn, they advanced, 
smoking like smudgepots, at 3 mi 
per hr. To say the Germans were 
surprised would be a gross under- 
statement. They were flabbergasted. 

Many of the tanks broke down, 
got themselves mired in French 
mud, or were blown to pieces by 
well-aimed German artillery fire. 
But the few that got thru were of 
untold value in destroying machine- 
gun nests. 

The Allies, heartened, began bldg 
tanks with increased fervor. The 
rest is history. Tanks turned -the 
tide. The Germans never again, 
took the offensive. 
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News of the New 





ARMY: Henry Kaiser has design- 
a new air-borne jeep, approved by 
the ordnance dept. It’s reported 
that his organization and several 
of the big motor co’s will combine 
on production. 

War Dep’t has a new gold-plated 
plastic button to be worn on civil- 
jan clothing by those honorably 
discharged from military service on 
or after Sep 9, '39. Gratis to those 
who qualify. 

COMMUNICATIONS: Tiny radio 
mike, worn on upper lip, has been 
adopted for use in tanks, etc., where 
speaker must have hands free. Held 
in position by bands around ears. 
Cuts most outside noises. Now in 
production by signal corps. 

Canadian has applied for patent 
on a radio tube “reactivator.” If it 
lives up to claims may have im- 
portant effect on tube industry. Bad 
tube, placed in a socket, given a 
“jolt” of electricity, and it lives 
again! Won't work, of course, on 
tubes with broken filament. 

AT&T engineers report perfection 
of apparatus to permit restoration 
of shattered communication lines 
to normal while permanent repairs 
are mzde; also new mthd to cut 
emergency repair time 50%. 

HORTICULTURE: Dep't of Agri- 
culture entomologists now find the 
aerosol (or “bomb”) mthd used 
against malaria mosquitoes is ef- 
fective in attacking insect pests in 
greenhouses. Bombs are_ small 
grenade-shaped containers loaded 
with nicotine (to kill mosquitoes, 
pyrethrum is used) dissolved in 
Freon, a gas that becomes liquid 
under pressure. Sudden release of 
internal pressure when “bombs” are 
opened sends poison-loaded Freon 
vapor thruout room. Harmless to 
humans, it’s deadly to insects. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: N Y dentists last 
wk rec’d démonstration of throm- 
bin, new and faster blood coagulant. 
Derived from rabbit blood. Applied 
to gauze, inserted in tooth socket, 
stops bleeding almost instantly. 
Tested with satisfactory results on 
9 patients known to have hemo- 
philia. Will not stop bleeding of 
severéd veins or arteries. 





Merry Christmas! 


Dear Sis: The day has gone, 
the sun is going down, it has 
been very hot out here today. 
There is no Xmas tree, no bells 
to ring the time this morn, no 
nuts, candy, or aay lights to 
make one think that this is a 
holiday to us. All we have had 
today is 1's cakes of Baker's 
chocklet and 1'2 graham crack- 
ers to eat and 9 o: of water. I 
have been watching the fish 
around this boat, just hoping 
that I had a fish line to catch 
some with. . . I sure hope that 
we are picked up within the next 
few days as I don’t think we can 
last much longer. 


We were torpedoed and sunk 
Nov 26, and have been on this 
28’ lifeboat 29 days. We don’t 
know when, or even guess when 
we will hit land... 


We are very lucky to be alive 
in this boat. . . I know that by 
the help of God I will spend my 
next Xmas at home with the rest 
of the kids. Hoping to see you 
soon. Be good and tell the rest 
that I said hello. 

Your loving brother, 
Lester. 

Note: This letier is abridged 
from Vogue, 12-15-43. Thesc 
torpedoed men were picked up 10 
days after last Christmas. 





phoned the Commandant at a near- 
by Army camp and asked for 50 of 
the most presentable soldiers “to 
escort and dance with our girls”. 

The Commandant expressed his 
pleasure at this friendly gesture. 

“But of course” said the Dean, in 
conclusion, “the men you _ select 
must have impeccable family back- 
grounds—and above all, no non- 
Aryans.” 

“Lady,” replied the C O, “you are 
talking about the wrong army. The 
one you want is in Berlin.”—Irvine 
LEHRER, Coronet. 











OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

Neutral travelers bring this one 
from the German underground: 

The paper, Muenchner Neueste 
Nachrichten, recently published an 
item: “Warning: All asses, pigs, 
cows, mules, goats and sheep in the 
Munich area must be registered.” 

And—so the story goes—next day 
Munich's beer halls and party hea.- 
quarters were packed with party 
mbrs, trying to register! 


PEACE—of Mind 

The trouble with giving someone 
a piece of your mind is the peace 
of your mind.—Protestant Voice 


PREJUDICE—Racial 

The dean at a fashionable wom- 
en’s college decided to do something 
to help the war effort. She tele- 


Prayer for The Eve 


Little Christ Child, come tonight; 
Find my candle burning bright. 


Take it to him. He will know 
It’s I'ght is our hearth’s-fire glow. 


If you find him on the sea, 
Let it’s flame blow soft and free. 


Little Christ Child, safely bear 
Over the strange miles my prayer. 


If his brave ship flies tonight. 
Let it guide his lonely flight. 


Thru desert heat, thru swirling 
snow, 
Like that Christmas long ago. 


Let my little candle bring 
Hope and sweet remembering. 


Take it to him Christmas eve. 
It is all I have to give. 


Little Christ Child,come tonight, 
Find my candle burning bright. 


—ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER, 
Chicago Tribune. 











REVENGE 


Eleven yrs ago Louis Golding’s 
novel, Mr Emanuel was accorded 
honor of a public burning by Nazis. 

Mr. Emanuel went up in flames 
again a few days ago, but this time 
a sizeable chunk of Berlin accom- 
panied him. The crew of a British 
bomber plastering the Nazi capital 
were good friends of Louis Golding: 
they made a point of dropping a 
copy of his book over Berlin, neatly 
attached to a 2-ton bomb.—BeEnnet 
CerF, Sat Rev of Lit. 
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My Christmas Eve—And Yours? 


KATHARINE BRUSH 

What I want to know, is, where 
is that house in which “not a crea- 
ture was stirring, not even a mouse”? 
Could I find it, do you think? 
Could I just go there and lie down? 
“*"Twas the night before Christ- 
mas” in that house—and 'tis in this 
one, goodness knows—but the date 
is positively the only thing that my 
house and that house have in com- 
mon. You never in your whole life 
saw sO many creatures stirring, as 
are stirring around in my estab- 
lishment at this very moment. 
There must be 26 of us in the living 
room alone. And “stirring” is no 
word for what we're doing. Milling 
is better. Surging. Colliding in the 
halls. Jamming the doorways. 

“Not even a mouse,” my eye! 
Here we have parents, grandpar- 
ents, children, friends, domestics 
and delivery boys. We have the 
janitor on a stepladder, hanging a 
bunch of mistletoe, and the jan- 
itor’s son is in the back hall some- 
where, hammering something — 
nobody knows what. The Joneses 
have lurched in on their way home 
from an eggnog party, and an elec- 
trician has had to be called because 
—in iine with an old family cus- 
tom of ours at Yuletide—we have 
blown out all the fuses while trying 
to connect the lights for the tree. 

There’s a messenger at the front 
door, asking for somebody we never 
heard of, and there's a Sealyham 
puppy chewing a bolt of red satin 
ribbon under the library couch. 
That unidentified man in_ the 
kitcnen may be a burglar or he 
may not. No one has time to find 
out, so we all just hope he’s a 
friend of the cook. 

iT} ” 

The cook, incidentally, is mending 

a Santa Claus suit in the playroom 


—or was, until we suddenly had to 
send her out to buy some more 
tags and seals. My Aunt -Elizabeth, 
in the meantime, is in the pantry 
making sandwiches, because it seems 
that my young cousin Stinky has 
asked 12 kids to drop around later. 

Our neighbors, the Smiths, have 
arrived, bearing unexpected gifts 
for us all, and they have been 
urged to wait while we wrap theirs 
—which, of course, actually means, 
while we dig up something or other 
for them. This is a major crisis 
and nobody knows what to do and a 
frantic family huddle about it is 
going on in the upstairs hall. 

My youngest visiting relatives 
won’t go to bed, and you can’t 
blame them, in view of the fact 
that they are expected to sleep on 
couches in full public view, or on 
collapsible cots that haven’t been 
set up yet because they can’t be 
found. That terrific crashing in the 
cellar is my husband in the store- 
room, hunting for the cots, and get- 
ting madder by the minute. 

There are three bathtubs in the 
house, and babies are bedded in 
two of them, but neither baby is 
sleeping—in fact, both of them are 
yelling. My little nephew, Nick, 
aged 8, has vanished temporarily 
and no one yet suspects that he is 
busy filling the third bathtub with 
hot water and gelatin, which he 
hopes will harden. It will, too. 

Grandma doesn’t approve of 
drinking, so anybody who needs a 
highball—and what adult doesn’t, 
for pity’s sake?—retreats to the 
pantry or the dining room. The re- 
sult is that poor grandma keeps 
saying, “Where is everybody?” It 
is only a question of time, of course, 
be‘ore the children will answer her. 
—Abridged from Miss Brush’s syn- 
dicated feature, Out of My Mind. 








SERVICEMEN—Abroad 


I have seen a jeep driver (in 
Italy) shivering, blue with cold, re- 
fusing to put on his o’coat beca‘sc 
a comrade was still being ruggec ia 
his jacket. Nearly all want to prove 
they are tougher than the next 
guy. Exceptions are extremely rare. 
“Gold bricks” and “chow hounds” 
suffer much more in disdain from 
their “eager beaver” comrades than 
they gain—H R KNICKERBOCKr:. 
Chicago Sun. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

An elocutionist can teach us how 
to speak, but none of them can 
teach us when.—Cincinnati Enquir- 
er. 


VIEWPOINT— Jap 

U S Army and Navy getting 
weaker daily. In the Yank game of 
football, this yr they have lost many 
games. This is excellent indication. 
—Tokio Radio. 





With a serious whisky 


shortage 
impending, with retailers raising 
the roof for larger allotments, with 
consumer demand growing apace, 
you’d naturally think that the dis- 
tillers would be elated by the pro- 
posal of Sen Van Nuys that WPB 
permit them to make liquor 5 days 
a mo. Actually, they are only luke- 
warm to this recommendation of a 
Senate committee investigating cur- 
rent liquor shortages. A spokesman 
explains: “The 20 million ‘drys’ 
are well represented in Congress. 
They'll take pot shots at the in- 


‘ dustry, if a holiday is called. Frank- 


ly, we’re afraid this element might 
use the ret’n to whisky-making 
while the country is at war as an 
argument for Prohibition.” Mean- 
while, there’s plenty of pressure on 
WPFB, but it’s coming from retail- 
ers, and from Senate liquor admin- 
istrators who dread and fear the 
spread of black mkts. 


Don’t bank too much on that 
news release asserting that within a 
few mo’s ample stocks ‘of the new 
wonder drug, Penicillin, will be 
available to civilian medical prac- 
titioners. Of course pharmaceutical 
industry has been working toward 
this goal, and production has been 
vastly increased. But no one at this 
pt can accurately est military needs. 
This is true for two reasons: First, 
the heavy fighting has not really 
begun; second, research is develop- 
ing new military uses for the drug. 
By spring, there should be Penicil- 
lin for civilians. Whether the am’t 
can be described as “adequate” is 
yet to be seen. 


Shop-lifting in Chicogo took a 
seasonal slant last wk, when Santa 
Claus was arrested in a loop dep’t 
store. An amiable-looking old gent, 
in the conventional red flannel and 
long white whiskers, admitted that 
he had placed about $20 worth of 
merchandise in his pack, under his 
beard, and down inside his red 
jacket. Tsk! Tsk! 
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GEMS ROM 
esteryear 


For a Child 
HEeywoop Broun 


As a sports writer, and later as a 
columnist on the New York Trisune, 
World, and S.ripps-Howard News- 
papers, Heywood Broun had the 
name of being a “tough guy.” But 
he never failed to come thru with a 
Christmas gem. On earlier Chris:- 
mas eves Quote has shared with 
you some oj these Holiday bits 
Here’s another for your collection. 
Broun died in 1939. 





Once there were three kingsin the 
East, and they were wise men. They 
read the heavens and saw a cer- 
tain strange star by which they 
knew that in a distant land the 
King of the world was to be born. 
The star beckoned, and they made 
preparations for a long journey... 

The youngest king went into a 
high chamber to which he had no. 
been since he was a child. Pres- 
ently he came out and approached 
the caravan. Ina his hand he car- 
ried something which glistened in 
the sun. The kings thought that 
he bore some new gift more rare 
and precious than any they had 
been able to find. They bent down 
to see. 

Then the young king took a toy 
from his hand and placed it upon 
the sand. It was a dog of tin, 
painted white and speckled with 
black spots. Great patches of paint 
had worn away; that was why the 
toy shone in the sun. 

The youngest of the wise mon 
turned a key. The dog leaped high 
in the air, turned three somersaults 
and lit upon his side, a set and 
painted grin upon his face. 

A child, the son of a camel-driver 
clapped his hands. But the kings 
were stern. They rebuked the 
youngest of the wise men. “What 
folly has seized you?” cried the eld- 
est of the band. “Is this a gift to 
bear to the King of Kings?” 

And the young man answered: 
“For the King of Kings there are 
gifts of great richness, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. 

“But this,” he said, “is for the 
child in Bethlehem.” 


(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Three-yr-old Janet surprised h- 
mother by saying, “If my husband 
dies I am going to get married to 
another right away, and if he dies, 
I'll get married again.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. 

“Well, I don’t like to live alone, 
and you know how I always fall out 
of bed.”—Parents’ Mag. 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Ros’t WaDLow* - 


(At one time a “giant” with the 
Ringling Circus) 


My unusual growth started 
when I was an infant. At the 
age of 8, I was as tall as an 
average man. When I was still 
quite young, and believed in 
Santa Claus, my parents took 
me down town to see the holi- 
day decorations. ; 

There, in front of a store, a 
few ft away, stood the object of 
my affections—Santa in person! 
He was a rather short Santa, 
but satisfied my idea. I made a 
beeline for the chubby little 
fellow, to tell him in detail just 
what I wanted. 

Naturally, pocr Santa was 
somewhat amazed as he looked 
up at the six-footer childishly 
putting in his Christmas order. 
He backed away rather hurried- 
ly. I started eagerly to follow, 
but my father stopped me. 

I'll never forget the look on 
the face of that synthetic 
Santa! 

*Mr Waptow told us _ this 
story in ’38, a short time before 
his death. It appeared origin- 
ally in our Treasury of Modern 
Humor. 








They are telling now of an earn- 
est 7-yr-old applicant for a job, who 
explained: “I want to earn money 
to put Ma thru welding school.” 


The man in the next chair at the 
barber shop was telling about tak- 
ing his 4-year-old son downtown 
last year to see Santa Claus. They 
went into one store and the kid 
had a long chat with Santa. Then 
they went to another toyland and 
there was old Kris again. The boy 
repeated his Christmas ambitions. 

That went on at a couple of more 
stores. Finally, at the fifth store. 
when Santa asked him what he 
wanted, the boy looked up at his 
Dad and said: 

“Golly, Dad, he’s dumb. This is 
the fifth time I’ve told him what 
I want!"—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


It is pleasant to hear that so 
many thoughtful citizens have 
completed their Christmas shop- 
ping. There will now be more 
room in the stores for the rest 
of us.—Howarp BrusBaKer, New 
Yorker, 

A Washington women’s club is 
lining up speakers for a winter 
lecture program. They are hope- 
ful of inducing F D Roosevelt to 
visit the city for a talk of for- 
eign affairs—TomMy FITzcERALD, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“ ” 

It takes two to make a mar- 
riage—a single girl and an anx- 
ious mother—The “Duffy” radio 
program. 

“ ” 

It seems the Germans are not 
retreating. They are simply ad- 
vancing in the direction from 
which they came. 

“Who shall I address it to, 
Pop?” asks the modern young- 
ster, “. . . Santa Claus or the 
Raticn Board?” 














